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East India Company. Indeed did not the documents themselves invite 
closer attention a reviewer might easily concoct a notice of the book 
from the editor's lucid summaries. The next volume of documents, which 
will deal with a period never reached by Mr. Sainsbury's last volume of 
calendars, will be even more useful. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 



A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East India Company, 
1640-164$. By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, with an Introduction 
and Notes by William Foster. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1909. Pp. xxx, 407.) 

The previous volume in this series was reviewed in this journal, 
XIII. 856. The concluding entry of December, 1639, in that volume 
promised the East India Company relief from rival companies and held 
forth the hope of other favorable prospects. The present volume which 
appears to be marked by the same admirable methods and sound scholar- 
ship which distinguished its predecessor, covers the period from the week 
when Wentworth was created Earl of Strafford to the month in which 
Pym died. The documents are with few exceptions calendared from the 
Court Book of the company. They do not give much direct information 
regarding the tangled political situation at home. Nevertheless the col- 
lection has certain special features; and beside supplying indispensable 
material for the financial history of the corporation furnishes additional 
facts regarding the relationship of the company to political parties and 
to the dominant authority whether that be crown or Parliament. 

The student of American affairs will also find certain familiar names 
and perhaps gain an added notion of the relationship of Western planting 
with Eastern commerce. Thus it may not be wholly frivolous to note 
that Lord Say and Sele and Lord Brooke, who fostered the planting of 
the " Nutmeg State ", were themselves interested in the spice-trade. 
Sir Christopher Clitheroe, the governor of the East India Company in 
1640, had been at stormy meetings of the Virginia Company. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the clerk Fotherbie was the same who had 
acted as secretary to the Virginia Company and to the Commission of 
1624. Indeed, indexes of several previous volumes of calendars con- 
fused Henry with his relative, Robert Fotherbie. But in this volume we 
find the death of Woodall, surgeon to the company, who had been inter- 
ested in sending cattle to America. Moreover, the same general financial 
methods were involved in the " magazines " of the American companies 
and the " joint-stocks ", which so occupied the minds of the directors of 
the East India Company. Again, as on certain occasions some American 
colonists were to dispute concerning the authority of the crown and of 
Parliament regarding the affairs of chartered corporations, so we find a 
similar question involved in the various petitions of the company to the 
Privy Council and to the House of Commons. Further light on the 
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affairs of the Long Parliament is also given by the entry of sums of 
money paid to various members in the endeavor to secure favorable action 
by Parliament. In general the company was regarded as a Royalist insti- 
tution. Its artillery was in demand and it suffered at the hands of the 
Parliamentary party; but in truth its most serious financial difficulties 
arose largely from the plunderings of the gang of " grafters " who won 
the ear of King Charles. The story of the famous pepper bargain, 
however, does not apparently reflect as much discredit upon Charles as 
some have imagined. The documents are here published (cf. also 
Foster in Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1904). 

Students will await with interest the publication of the next install- 
ment of the minutes, for that may touch on the story of Cromwell's 
interest in the affairs of the company. In any case the present volume is 
an important contribution to the history of chartered companies in the 
seventeenth century. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

The House of Lords during the Civil War. By Charles Harding 
Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1910. Pp. xii, 309.) 
With all the timeliness and far more than the weight of an ordinary 
political pamphlet Professor Firth's admirable monograph appeared in 
time to leaven- the mass of election literature with its careful and 
scholarly historical analogies, and it is likely to be the most permanent 
literary result of the recent contest. It is, indeed, not wholly new, and 
it is modestly misnamed. A good deal of its content has already ap- 
peared in Professor Firth's previous work, and it is obvious that, though 
he has, of course, gone over the material himself, brought forward new 
evidence, and shed new light on many parts of the controversy he de- 
tails, the present study owes much to Gardiner. For it is, in effect, the 
history not of the House of Lords during the Civil War but during the 
entire period from the accession of James I. through the first year of 
Charles II., 1603 to 1661. The first three chapters bring us to 1642, the 
next four to 1653, and the last chapter (ix.) is devoted wholly to the 
years 1660-1661. For the purposes of the present controversy in English 
politics, without doubt the most important parts of the volume are those 
covering the period between 1640 and 1649 when " every kind of expe- 
dient was tried or discussed in order to make the policy of the Upper 
House conform to that of the Lower — coercion and purgation of the 
Upper House, restriction of the power of the Crown to create new 
peers, amalgamation of the two Houses, limitation or abolition of the 
veto of the Lords, and finally the abolition of the House itself." Next 
to these in contemporary interest will be those chapters which Professor 
Firth describes in a pithy and, perhaps, warning sentence of his preface : 



